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1.  There  are  two  aspects  of  rural  organization,  personal  primary  groups 

and  impersonal  secondary  groups. 

2.  The  rural  primary  group  is  represented  by  the  school,  church,  lodg< 

and  neighborhood. 

3.  The  rural  secondary  group  is  represented  by  impersonal  government, 

recreational  and  trade  institutions. 

4i   The  rural  primary  groups  or  sociological  communities  reflect  the  heart- 
to-heart  life  of  the  rural  people. 

5.  These  rural  primary  groups  are  not  geographic  in  nature.      The  one 

nearest  the  geographic  sociological  community  is  the  school  group. 

6.  History  tells  us  that  the  primary  groups  at  one  time  dominated  all  of 

group  activity.  With  the  industrial  technology  and  the  improve- 
ment of  means  of  communication  some  of  the  primary  groups  failed 
to  function.  At  that  time  the  secondary  groups  became  of  impor- 
tance. 

7.  Present  indications  are  that  rural  society  is  readjusting  itself  to  the 

primary  groups,  properly  federated  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which  is  world  wide. 
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This  is  a  study  of  Eural  Primary  groups  in  Wake  County,  North 
Carolina.  The  study  was  carried  on  during  the  years  of  1920-21  and 
1921-22. 

First  the  primary  groups  were  located  and  mapped.  Then  a  study 
was  made  of  these  groups,  and  their  relation  to  rural  society  as  a  whole. 
Later,  the  trade  areas  were  studied  and  a  general  survey  made  of  the 
rural  organization  of  the  county. 

Chapter  III  on  the  Rural  Primary  Groups  contains  the  heart  of  the 
bulletin.  Chapters  I  and  II,  on  the  county  as  a  whole  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  service  centered,  are  presented  first  so  as  to  give  the  reader 
a  background  for  Chapters  III  and  IY.  Chapter  IY  contains  general- 
izations concerning  rural  organization  as  found  by  this  survey. 

This  order  of  presentation  does  not  in  the  least  violate  the  order  of 
importance  of  the  chapters.  Nine-tenths  of  the  two  years  allotted  to  this 
survey  was  spent  studying  the  primary  groups. 

Appreciation  is  given  to  Mr.  John  C.  Lockhart,  superintendent  of 
"Wake  County  schools,  for  his  aid  in  the  survey,  and  to  Miss  Sarah  L. 
Delaney,  county  supervisor  of  negro  schools,  for  aid  in  the  study  of 
negro  institutions  and  communities.  C.  C.  Zimmerman  did  the  field 
work  and  Dr.  Carl  C.  Taylor  supervised  and  aided  in  the  preparation  of 
the  manuscript.  C.  C.  Z. 


CHAPTEK  I 


Wake  County.  Wake  County,  sixth  North  Carolina  county  in  size, 
has  an  area  of  824  square  miles,  or  527,360  acres.  It  is  approximately 
the  center  of  the  State  as  measured  north,  south,  east,  or  west.  It 
merges  into  the  coastal  plain  on  the  east  and  into  the  Piedmont  on  the 
west.  Its  principal  crops,  cotton  and  tobacco,  are  also  the  principal 
crops  of  the  whole  State. 

Wake  County  was  formed  in  1770  by  Governor  William  Tryon.  Its 
county-seat,  Raleigh,  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  two  famous  stage- 
coach roads — Petersburg,  Virginia,  to  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  and 
New  Bern  to  Hillsboro.  It  was  named  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1781, 
when  it  was  made  the  State  capital.  Formed  early  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  and  always  the  center  of  transportation  and  communication,  Wake 
County  is  not  only  the  geographical  center  but  more  or  less  social  and 
economic  type  of  the  whole  State.  What  is  typical  of  North  Carolina 
will  be  found  in  Wake  County;  whatever  North  Carolina  has  of  good 
or  of  bad,  some  of  it  will  be  found  in  Wake. 

Population.1  The  population  in  1919  was  75,155,  composed  of 
15,227  families,  housed  in  14,244  dwellings.  Approximately  35,721 
of  these  people  live  in  towns  and  incorporated  places,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  Raleigh,  with  28,674.  The  remaining  39,434  reside  in  the 
open  country.  Of  the  39,434  open-country  dwellers,  23,664  are  white 
and  15,770  are  colored.  Only  247  persons  in  the  county  are  foreign 
born,  of  whom  14  families  live  on  farms. 

In  the  open  country  there  are  7,877  families,  6,804  of  which  are  farm 
operators  and  1,073  are  in  other  occupations  than  farming,  or  are  filling 
subservient  places  in  agriculture.  Of  the  6,804  farm  operators,  4,175 
are  native  white,  2,615  colored,  and  14  foreign-born  white. 

Geography.  Wake  County  has  no  mountains  but  plenty  of  hills. 
Its  principal  river  is  the  Neuse.  Its  soil,  especially  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts,  is  clay  mixed  with  loam.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  county 
is  covered  with  timber,  most  of  which  is  second-growth  pine.  Here  and 
there  between  clumps  of  trees  there  are  a  few  cleared  acres  on  which 
some  farmer  raises  cotton  or  tobacco.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1850 
90  per  cent  of  Wake  was  cleared  land,  but  that  after  the  Civil  War  40 
per  cent  of  it  reverted  to  timber,  mainly  second-growth  pine.2 

Farms.  The  6,804  Wake  County  farms  cover  406,845  acres  of  land, 
or  more  than  77  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  county.  The  average 
size  of  the  farm  is  59.8  acres,  but  since  only  168,507  acres  are  improved 
land,  the  average  of  improved  land  per  farm  is  only  24.8  acres.  Ap- 
proximately 28,000  acres  are  unimproved,  and  210,000  acres  are  in 
woodland.  Only  32  per  cent  of  Wake  County  is  improved  farm  land. 

1A11  statistics  in  Chapter  I,  except  those  on  education,  based  on  Census  of  1920. 
2Ousby  R.  Cunningham,  in  "Wake  County,  Economic  and  Social"  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina study,  page  18. 
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There  are  many  small  farms,  1,059  of  them  being  under  20  acres.  The 
majority,  or  2,347,  are  from  20  to  49  acres,  and  1,731  more  from  50  to 
99  acres. 

Wake  County  farms  are  almost  barren  of  improvements.  The  average 
value  of  all  land  and  other  property  per  farm  is  $5,050.  The  average 
value  of  the  land  and  buildings  by  itself  is  $4,399,  and  that  of  the  other 
property,  such  as  stock,  farm  implements,  machinery,  fencing,  and 
drainage,  only  $651.  Compare  these  values  with  those  of  the  average 
Iowa  farm,  where  all  property  is  valued  at  $39,941  per  farm,  $35,616  of 
which  is  land  and  buildings,  and  $4,325  is  other  property.  The  average 
value  of  buildings  on  the  6,804  farms  in  Wake  County  is  only  $1,042. 
And  this  $1,042  includes  the  value  not  only  of  dwellings,  but  also  of 
barns,  garages,  silos,  corn  cribs,  tobacco  barns,  and  chicken  houses. 
These  facts  mean  poor  farming  and  intolerable  conditions  of  life.  The 
sum  of  $651  will  not  buy  many  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  riding  plows,  manure 
spreaders,  stock  fences,  and  tile  drains. 

Crops  and  Animals.  The  6,804  farms  grow  55,100  acres  of  cereals, 
38,744  acres  of  cotton,  20,126  acres  of  tobacco,  and  18,533  acres  of  hay 
and  forage.  The  cereals  consist  mostly  of  49,122  acres  of  corn  and 
4,792  acres  of  wheat.  Cotton  and  tobacco,  because  of  the  extensive  culti- 
vation they  demand,  are  the  principal  crops. 

In  1919  the  cotton  production  of  Wake  was  an  average  of  0.57  bales 
per  acre  cultivated.  Tobacco  produced  only  523  pounds  per  acre.  That 
year  6,190  farmers  purchased  $1,509,899  worth  of  fertilizer,  and  4,271 
of  them  bought  $485,763  worth  of  feed. 

The  6,804  farms  have  only  3,137  horses  and  6,205  mules,  or  an  aver- 
age of  13  work  animals  for  every  10  farms.  Other  animals  are  pro- 
portionately scarce.  The  1919  census  records  only  1,395  beef  cattle,  236 
sheep,  112  goats,  20,073  swine  and  10,397  dairy  cattle.  As  the  milk 
from  more  than  half  the  dairy  cattle  is  sold  to  Raleigh  and  other  towns, 
there  is  not  an  average  of  one  cow  per  family  for  home  use.  Each  farm 
has  an  average  of  3  hogs  and  22  chickens,  and  there  are  sufficient  bee 
hives  to  furnish  one  for  every  third  family. 

Summing  up  the  farm  practices  as  indicated  by  the  crop  and  animal 
production,  the  value  of  housing  and  equipment,  and  the  purchases  of 
labor,  feed,  and  fertilizer  by  the  6,804  farmers,  it  is  evident  that  Wake 
County  farmers  have  one  of  the  most  uneconomical,  unbusinesslike  sys- 
tems of  agriculture  possible.  Less  than  one  cow,  only  three  hogs,  and 
22  chickens  per  farm,  one  bee  hive  for  every  three  farms ;  a  production 
of  only  a  half  bale  of  cotton  and  523  pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre;  6,190 
farmers  purchasing  $1,509,899  of  fertilizer  and  4,271  buying  $485,763  of 
feed  for  their  mules  a  year — these  demoralized  farm  conditions  indicate 
a  low  standard  of  farm  practice  in  Wake  County.  Yet  Wake  County 
boasts  of  the  State  capital  and  nine  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Land  Tenure.  Eifty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  in  Wake  County 
are  operated  by  other  than  their  owners.  There  are  2,988  owner- 
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operators  among  the  6,804  farmers,  2,295  of  whom  are  native  white,  9 
foreign  born,  and  684  colored.  This  43.9  per  cent  of  the  operators,  who 
are  also  owners,  have  57.7  per  cent  of  all  the  land  and  51.1  per  cent  of 
all  the  improved  land.  The  majority  of  the  owner-operators,  2,670,  till 
only  their  farms.  The  318  others  rent  additional  land. 

Thirty-six  farms,  with  a  total  of  4,500  acres,  are  operated  by  man- 
agers. The  remaining  167,281  acres  are  tilled  by  3,780  tenant  farmers. 
This  means  that  55.6  per  cent  of  the  farm  population  of  Wake  County 
are  tenants.  Of  these,  1,856  are  native  whites,  3  foreign  born,  and 
1,921  colored. 

The  average  size  of  the  3,780  tenant  farms  is  42.6  acres  as  against  an 
average  of  59.8  acres  for  all  farms  and  78.6  acres  for  farms  operated  by 
their  owners.  As  318  owner-operators  rent  additional  land,  the  average 
owner  has  a  greater  advantage  in  permanent  capital  over  the  average 
tenant  than  the  difference  between  78.6  and  42.6  would  indicate. 

The  tenants  are  of  two  classes — farm-operator  tenants,  who  pay  share, 
cash,  or  standing  rent  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  those  known  as 
croppers,  who  own  practically  no  equipment  and  pay  from  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  for  the  use  of  land  and  equipment.  There  are  1,304 
croppers  and  2,479  farm-operator  tenants.  Most  of  the  farm-operator 
tenants,  or  1,681,  pay  share  rent ;  375  pay  cash,  368  pay  standing  rent, 
and  9  pay  both.  In  the  20th  census  (1919)  43  did  not  specify  the  kind 
of  rent  they  paid.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  risks  are  shared 
by  both  tenant  and  landlord,  only  752  paying  a  fixed  rent.  The  value  of 
the  land  and  buildings  of  an  average  tenant  farm  in  1919  was  $3,649, 
while  that  of  the  average  owner-farm  was  $5,529.  This  gave  the  average 
owner  an  advantage  over  the  average  tenant  of  $1,880,  or  51  per  cent, 
in  operating  capital  and  conveniences. 

Education  and  Schools.  Wake  County  includes  55,885  people  over 
10  years  of  age,  7,156  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor  write.  These 
illiterates  include  2,350  white  people  and  4,783  negroes.  That  is,  6.8 
per  cent  of  all  whites  and  22.5  per  cent  of  all  negroes  over  10  years  of 
age  are  illiterate.  Most  of  the  illiterates  are  over  21  years  of  age,  17.3 
per  cent  of  all  males  and  15.2  per  cent  of  all  females  over  21  years  old 
being  illiterate. 

Illiteracy  is  primarily  due  to  a  lax  and  inefficient  school  system. 
Wake  County  has  132  schools — not  including  those  of  Raleigh  and  Wake 
Forest  whicb  are  95  per  cent  urban — employing  373  teachers  and  enroll- 
ing 13,707  pupils. 

Seventy-seven  of  these  schools  are  white  and  55  are  colored.  The  white 
schools  enroll  7,943,  and  the  colored  5,764  pupils.  The  average  attend- 
ance of  the  white  is  65.8  per  cent,  and  colored  59.7  per  cent,  making  a 
total  for  the  county  of  63.3  per  cent.  This  means  that  an  average  of 
5,031  of  the  13,707  pupils  are  absent  from  school  every  day.  More  than 
1  in  5  of  these  schools  are  one-teacher  schools.  One-  and  two-teacher 
schools  for  white  children  comprise  two-thirds  of  all  the  schools,  and 
3— 
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WHITE 
COMMUNITIES 

WAKECO.,N.C. 


MAP  1. — White  communities,  83  in  number,  as  originally  found  and  which  were  supposed 
at  first  to  be  geographic  sociological  communities.  A  list  of  the  numbers  and  names  of  these 
"communities"  follows. 
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White  Community  Names  Given 


1.  Olive  Grove  43. 

2.  Fellowship  44. 

3.  New  Bethel  45. 

4.  New  Light  46. 
*5.  Cedar  Grove  47. 
*6.  Sunrise  48. 
*7.  Purnell  49. 
*8.   Bend  50. 
*9.  Stony  Hill  51. 
*10.  Union  Crossroads  or  Kearney                   52. 

11.  West  Grove  53. 

12.  Falls  54. 

13.  Bay  Leaf  55. 

14.  Leesville  56. 

15.  Tippers  Crossroads  or  Six  Forks                57. 

16.  Mount  Vernon  58. 

17.  Neuse  59. 

18.  Bunny ville  Crossroads  60. 

19.  Millbrook  61. 

20.  Oak  Grove  62. 

21.  Pleasant  Grove  63. 

22.  Ebenezer  64. 

23.  Adams  Crossroads  or  Mount  Herman       65. 
2'4.  Reedy  Creek  66. 

25.  Morrisville  67. 

26.  Carpenter  68. 

27.  Upchurch  69. 

28.  Salem  70. 

29.  Green  Level  71. 

30.  White  Oak  or  Jenks  Crossroads                 72. 

31.  Olives  Crossroads  73. 

32.  New  Hill  74. 

33.  Pleasant  Plains  75. 

34.  Bonsai  76. 

35.  Sloans  77. 

36.  Hollemans  Crossroads  78. 

37.  Holly  Springs  79. 

38.  Beverly  Jones  Crossroads  80. 

39.  Oak  Hill  81. 

40.  Wilbon  82. 

41.  Cairo  83. 

42.  Willow  Springs 


Cannon  Grove 

Mount  Pleasant 

Middle  Creek 

Gulleys  Mill 

Turner 

Williams  Crossroads 

Plymouth 

Catawba  Springs 

Ram  Kat 

Goodwin 

Garner 

Mount  Herman 

Auburn 

Ebenezer 

Anchor  Lodge 

Mount  Moriah 

Bethlehem 

Shotwell 

Knightdale 

Samaria 

Wilders  Grove 

Buffalo 

Broadwell 

Judd  Hill 

Wake  Crossroads 

Marshburn  Hill 

Clyde  Chapel 

Lizzard  Lick 

Pleasant  Hill 

Union  Chapel 

Wake  Chapel 

Hughes 

Hopkins  Chapel 

Mitchells  Mill 

Antioch 

Rolesville 

Pulley  Town 

Clement  Academy 

Freemans  Mill  or  Balance  Rock 

Forestville 

Cade  Springs 


*Also  known  as  Harricane. 
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COLORED 
COMMUNITIES 


MAP  2. — Negro  communities,  50  in  number,  as  originally  found  and  which  were  'supposed 
at  first  to  be  geographic  sociological  communities.  A  list  of  the  numbers  and  names  of  these 
"communities"  follows. 


1.  Rosinburg 

2.  White  Oak 

3.  Riley  Hill 

4.  Macedonia 

5.  St.  Matthews 

6.  Neuse 

7.  Jennys  Branch 

8.  Alston 

9.  Balance  Rock 

10.  Pearce 

11.  Reedy  Creek 

12.  St.  Marys 

13.  Wake  Chapel 

14.  Tippers  Crossroads 

15.  Lovely  Hill 

16.  Ray 

17.  New  Light 


Colored  Community  Names  Given 

18.  League  Rock 

19.  Fletchers  Grove 

20.  Hickory  Grove 

21.  Pleasant  Grove 

22.  Evans  Grove 

23.  Shiloh 

24.  Scotts  Grove 

25.  Cary 

26.  Method 

27.  Christian  Chapel 

28.  Mount  Zion 

29.  Friendship 

30.  Pleasant  Grove 

31.  Bazzel  Creek 

32.  Wilbon 

33.  Piney  Grove 

34.  Fuquay  Springs 


35.  Needmore 

36.  Providence 

37.  Pleasant  Hill 

38.  St.  Anna 

39.  McCoy 

40.  Pardon 

41.  Juniper  Level 

42.  Popular  Springs 

43.  Garner 

44.  Springfield 

45.  New  Bethel 

46.  Shotwell 

47.  Flat  Rock 

48.  Pleasant  Grove 

49.  Union  Bethel 

50.  Mellabys  Crossroads 
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enroll  45.1  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  county.  Only  20,  or  15.1 
per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  the  county  having  rural  children  on  the  rolls 
have  four  or  more  teachers,  but  they  enroll  36.4  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
of  the  county. 

To  make  the  outlook  worse  for  the  one-  and  two-teacher  schools,  their 
average  attendance  was  found  to  be  57.7  per  cent  and  60.3  per  cent, 
compared  to  69  per  cent  for  the  schools  with  four  or  more  teachers.  The 
following  table  presents  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  size  and  efficiency  of 
the  schools.3 

TABLE  1.— SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS,  GIVING 
NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  PUPILS  AND  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  EACH 
CLASS. 


Term 

Schools 

Pupils 

Attendance, 
Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

t 
One  teacher 

28 
59 
25 
20 

21.2 
44.6 
18.9 
15.1 

1,350 
4,839 
2;,  526 
4,992 

9.8 
35.3 
18.4 
36.4 

57.7 
60.3 
60.5 
69.0 

Two  teachers  

Three  tea'chers                  

Four  teachers  or  more 

Totals  .  .                

132 

99.8 

13,707 

99.9 

63.3 

Another  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  is  the  length  of  term- 
Six  Wake  County  schools,  which  enroll  387  pupils,  have  four-month 
terms.  The  majority  of  the  schools  (62.1  per  cent)  have  six-months 
terms.  Approximately  7,300  pupils,  or  53.5  per  cent,  attend  the  six- 
month  schools. 

ISTot  only  do  the  schools  with  the  greatest  number  of  teachers  have  the 
best  attendance,  but  those  with  the  longest  terms  have  better  attendance 
than  those  with  the  shorter  terms.  On  an  average,  72.1  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  the  eight-month  schools  were  present  each  day,  compared  to 
60.7  per  cent  for  the  six-month  schools,  and  55.2  per  cent  for  the  five- 
month  schools.  The  following  table  gives  the  facts  for  the  various 
lengths  of  terms  and  the  efficiency  of  the  various  classes  of  schools. 

TABLE  2— SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  LENGTH  OF  TERM,  GIVING  NUMBER 
AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  PUPILS  AND  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  EACH  CLASS 


Term 

» 

Schools 

Pupils 

Attendance, 
Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Four-months 

6 
19 
82 
12 
13 

4.5 
14.3 
62.1 
9.1 
9.9 

387 
1,431 
7,323 
1,226 
3,340 

2.8 
10.4 
53.5 
8.9 
24.3 

64.7 
55.2 
60.7 
62.1 
72.1 

Five  months 

Six  months.                

Seven  months 

Eight  or  more  

Totals  

132 

99.9 

13,707 

99.9 

63.2 

3These  statistics  are  from  the  report  of  J.  C.   Lockhart,   Superintendent  of  Wake  County 
Schools,  for  1921. 
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One  of  the  major  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  rural  schools  is  the  low 
salaries  paid  for  teaching.  Approximately  one-half,  or  163,  of  the  373 
teachers  in  Wake  County  schools  get  less  than  $500  per  year,  and  21  of 
them  get  less  than  $300  a  year.  Only  59  teachers,  or  15  per  cent  of  the 
373  teaching  in  Wake  County  rural  schools,  get  more  than  $900  a  year, 
which  is  absolutely  the  lowest  wage  that  a  medium  teacher  should  be 
paid.  The  average  salary  of  a  Wake  County  white  teacher  (excluding 
Raleigh  and  Wake  Forest  schools)  is  $722.  The  average  salary  of  a 
colored  rural  teacher  is  $430. 

The  following  tables  classifies  the  teachers  into  groups  according  to 
the  salaries  they  receive,  and  gives  the  number  and  per  cents  in  each 
group.4 

TABLE  3.— WAKE  COUNTY  TEACHERS  DIVIDED  INTO  GROUPS  BY    SALARIES,  WITH 
NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  TEACHERS  FALLING  IN  EACH  GROUP 


Salaries 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Per  Sent 

Under  $300 

21 

'5  6 

$300  to  $500 

142 

38  1 

$500  to  $700 

86 

23.0 

$700  to  $900 

65 

17.4 

$900  to  $1100                         

37 

9.8 

Over  $1100.  

22 

5.8 

Totals  

373 

99.9 

Summary.     1.  Wake  County  is  one  of  JSTorth  Carolina's  most  typical 
counties. 

2.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  crops  grown  by  the  7,877 
open-country  families. 

3.  The  average  farm  is  59.8  acres  in  size  but  has  only  24.8  acres 
cleared. 

4.  Farming  and  farm  practices   are  very  backward   and   the  rural 
people  as  a  group  have  very  low  standards  of  living. 

5.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  in  Wake  County  are  operated 
by  other  than  owners. 

6.  The  tenants  and  croppers  have  the  lowest  standards  of  living  of 
any  occupational  group  in  the  county. 

7.  Illiteracy  is  very  high,  and  the  major  part  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  families  of  the  1,304  croppers  and  2,479  tenants. 

8.  The  rural  schools  are  not  doing  their  job  as  they  should  because  of 
short  terms,  small  inefficient  buildings,  and  the  large  number  of  under- 
paid, inexperienced  teachers. 

4The  schools  classified  with  4  and  5  months  length  of  terms  range  from  4  to  4%  and  5  to 
5%.  This  shortening  of  the  term  is  due  to  sickness,  failure  to  get  teachers,  or  unavoidable 
circumstances.  Since  1921  the  majority  of  these  schools  have  terms  of  six  months. 


CHAPTEE  II 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SERVICE  CENTERS 

The  Standard  of  Life.  Farmers  of  Wake  County  get  their  groceries, 
spare  tires,  pills,  bath  tubs,  their  pedagogy,  religion,  and  lodge  associa- 
tions from  five  different  classes  of  service  centers.  These  five  service 
centers  are  the  urban-trade  towns,  the  retired-farmer  villages,  the  farm- 
operator  villages,  the  open  country  store-school-church-lodge  centers,  and 
the  isolated  institutions,  such  as  stores,  schools,  or  churches,  which  are 
not  grouped.  This  classification  of  service  centers  is  founded  upon  size, 
the  kind  of  people  who  live  in  them,  and  the  amount  of  community  serv- 
ices and  service  institutions  which  they  make  available  to  the  farmer. 

These  five  kinds  of  service  centers  are  of  importance  to  the  farmer 
because  they  make  goods  and  services  necessary  to  his  standard  of  living 
available  to  him.  A  farmer's  standard  of  living  does  not  begin  and  end 
with  the  bread,  beans,  and  meat  which  his  wife  sets  before  him  three 
times  a  day.  In  addition  to  food,  he  must  also  have  shelter.  Whether 
his  house  is  a  shack  or  a  palace  depends  partly  upon  his  opportunity  for 
seeing  and  buying  such  things  as  player  pianos,  Persian  rugs,  and 
folding  beds  at  his  service  center. 

The  farmer  also  needs  some  clothes.  Whether  it's  just  overalls  for 
himself  or  corsets  and  high-heeled  shoes  for  his  wife  and  daughters,  it's 
part  of  his  own  and  his  family's  standard  of  living.  He  also  wants  a 
doctor,  a  dentist,  an  optician,  and  a  chance  to  buy  pink  pills,  because 
health  must  be  bought.  He  wants  a  school,  a  paper  to  read,  and  books 
for  his  library.  Education  is  a  part  of  his  standard  of  living. 

Religious  and  Fraternal  Organizations  are  universal  institutions. 
Religious  teaching  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  every  one  has  religious  and 
fraternal  associations  of  some  kind.  The  kind  of  service  agency  the 
farmer  has  may  determine  his  religion.  Highly  educated,  intelligent, 
progressive  preachers  are  not  often  found  in  small  service  centers. 

Scientific  studies  of  recreation  and  habit  prove  what  might  be  guessed 
anyway,  that  everybody  plays.  So  a  farmer  must  have  a  chance  for 
recreation.  Thus  recreation  and  chances  for  recreation  enter  into  his 
standard  of  living. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  people  learn  to  think  by  having  experiences 
in  life.  Our  farmer  must  think  in  order  to  solve  his  problems.  Let  us 
include  their  opportunities  for  social  contacts  in  his  standard  of  living. 

Hereafter  in  this  paper  the  contribution  a  service  agency  makes  avail- 
able to  a  farmer's  standard  of  living  will  mean  the  goods  or  services  it 
offers  him  for  the  improvement  of  his  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  health 
conditions,  and  the  contribution  it  offers  him  in  the  way  of  education, 
religion,  lodge  associations,  recreation,  and  contacts  with  the  world. 
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Urban  Trade  Towns.  Of  the  five  kinds  of  service  centers  found  in 
Wake  County,  the  urban-trade  towns  offer  the  farmer  the  greatest 
variety  of  goods  and  services.  As  he  drives  his  jitney  into  town  he 
travels  over  paved  streets  lighted  by  electricity  and  underlaid  with  city 
water  and  sewer  systems.  He  stops  at  a  garage  which  will  undertake  to 
repair  any  kind  of  break  in  any  kind  of  a  car.  He  finds  a  bank  which 
offers  him  financial  services.  He  finds  a  grocery  store  as  well  as  a 
general  supply  store,  a  millinery  store  and  a  clothing  store,  a  dentist  as 
well  as  a  doctor,  an  undertaker  as  well  as  a  lawyer  and  a  preacher. 

The  urban-trade  center  is  represented  in  Wake  County  by  Raleigh, 
Wake  Forest,  Wendell,  Zebulon,  Apex,  and  Fuquay  Springs.  Farmers 
residing  near  the  edge  of  the  county  trade  in  Durham,  Clayton,  or 
Sanford,  all  of  which  are  in  other  counties.  Tables  Nos.  4  and  5  show 
the  results  of  a  careful  tabulation  of  five  of  the  urban-trade  centers  with 
an  average  population  of  1,068,  showing  what  services  they  offer  the 
farmer.  Raleigh  is  omitted  because  it  is  the  State  capital.  The  table 
shows  that  each  performs  an  average  of  58  services  for  the  farmer,  and 
that  there  is  an  average  of  37  families  in  these  towns  for  each  10  services 
they  offer  the  farm  people. 

TABLE  4.— MAJOR  SERVICES  WHICH  THE  URBAN-TRADE  TOWNS  FURNISH    THE 

FARMER i 


Apex 

Fuquay 
Springs 

Wake 
Forest 

Wendell 

Zebulon 

Total 

Grocery  stores  

5 

5 

9 

g 

3 

28 

Doctors    -__      ._-. 

3 

2 

9 

3 

5 

22 

Lodges  .  .  

3 

5 

3 

6 

2 

19 

General  Merchandise  stores  . 

3 

2 

5 

3 

4 

17 

Tobacco  warehouses 

3 

5 

o 

4 

5 

17 

Manufacturing  enterprises  

3 

2 

4 

5 

3 

17 

Lawyers  . 

2 

2 

6 

3 

3 

16 

Other  professions 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3 

16 

R.  F.  D  

5 

1 

5 

2 

3 

16 

Clothing  stores  

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

14 

Cotton  buyers 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

11 

Barber  shops    .  . 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

11 

Drugstores  .  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Banks..  . 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

10 

Dentists  . 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

9 

Hardware  stores  ..  

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

g 

Millinery  stores 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

Preachers  

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

8 

Railroads..  

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Undertakers 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

; 

Voting  places 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Chambers  of  commerce 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

u 
5 
0 

Picture  shows 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Paper  .....     . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Wholesale  houses  ... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Totals 

53 

46 

72 

63 

55 

289 

Raleigh,  a  town  of  28,000,  is  not  included  in  this  table. 
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A  comparison  was  also  made  for  these  towns  of  the  relation  of  popula- 
tion and  the  number  of  families  to  the  services  offered  the  farmer.  The 
following  table  gives  the  facts : 

TABLE  5.— POPULATION  OF  FIVE  URBAN-TRADE  TOWNS  AND  THE    RELATIONSHIP 

OF  POPULATION  TO  SERVICES  * 


Apex 

Fuquay 
Springs 

Wake 
Forest 

Wendell 

Zebulon 

Average 

Population 

926 

800 

1,425 

1,239 

953 

1,068 

Necessary  services  to  farmer  

53 

46 

72 

63 

55 

58 

Families  

185 

160 

285 

248 

191 

214 

Families  per  service 

3.5 

3  5 

4  0 

4  0 

3  5 

3  7 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  of  these  towns  thinks  of  itself  as  a 
service  center.  Though  they  offer  the  farmer  material  goods  and  serv- 
ices, they  do  not  offer  him  this  hospitality  free  of  charge.  The  farmer 
who  pays  for  these  things  and  the  townsmen  who  furnish  them  both 
consider  the  transaction  a  matter  of  cold  business.  Even  in  Fuquay 
Springs,  the  town  most  hospitable  to  the  farmer,  only  the  "big  farmer" 
is  socially  the  equal  of  the  business  class  in  town.  Examine  the  rolls 
of  the  churches,  lodges,  Sunday  Schools,  and  public  schools  of  Wake 
Forest  and  you  will  have  to  look  close  for  the  name  of  a  single  farmer. 
Then  turn  to  the  merchant's  account  book — 90  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
are  on  the  rolls. 

Go  to  Raleigh  on  Saturday  afternoon.  On  Fayetteville  Street  you 
will  find  the  urbanites  and  the  college  boys  and  girls  crowding  one  class 
of  shops  buying  one  class  of  goods.  As  a  general  rule  you  will  find  the 
farm  people  on  Wilmington  Street  in  a  different  class  of  shops,  buying 
a  lower  or  cheaper  class  of  goods.  Needless  to  say,  these  two  classes  of 
people  do  not  mix.  The  Wendell  merchants  who  sell  goods  to  the  farmer 
accuse  the  town  people  of  making  their  purchases  in  the  high-class  shops 
in  Raleigh.  The  farmers  around  Zebulon  trade  in  Zebulon,  but  belong 
to  the  churches  and  lodges  of  Wakefield,  because  the  members  of  the 
Zebulon  churches  and  lodges  are  of  the  middle  class.  Between  the  farmer 
and  the  middle  man  in  all  of  these  urban-trade  towns  there  is  a  distinct 
cleavage  or  antagonistic  class-conscious  feeling.  This  feeling  was  evi- 
denced in  Apex  when  the  farmers  objected  to  holding  their  market 
meetings  in  town.  "Come  out  to  our  schoolhouse,"  they  said,  "and  you 
will  be  sure  of  a  big  crowd." 

Besides  furnishing  the  farmer  with  the  best  buying  market — that  is, 
with  reference  to  the  quantity  and  variety  of  goods  and  services — these 
towns  furnish  him  his  sales  market.  Each  of  them,  except  Wake  Forest, 
has  from  two  to  five  tobacco  warehouses.  Wake  Forest  is  a  cotton 
market,  the  biggest  in  the  county. 

2Raleigh,  a  town  of  28,000,  is  not  included  in  this  table. 
4— 
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MAP  3. — Early  means  of  communication  in  Wake  County.     The  stage  roads  were  built  before 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  railroad  in  1840. 
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Three  of  them  have  wholesale  houses.  These  wholesale  houses  do  buy- 
ing for  the  merchants  in  their  respective  towns  and  for  the  classes  of 
service  centers  below  them — the  retired-farmer  village,  the  farm-operator 
village,  and  the  open-country  stores. 

Retired-Farmer  Villages.  The  next  class  of  service  centers  is  the 
retired-farmer  village.  It  is  so  classified  because  along  with  the  middle- 
men or  merchant  class  it  has  a  considerable  proportion  of  retired  farm 
families.  The  population  of  the  retired-farmer  villages  varies  from  300 
to  600.  The  representatives  of  this  class  in  Wake  County  are  Holly 
Springs,  Gary,  and  Garner. 

These  villages  do  not  to  any  extent  furnish  the  farmer  a  sales  market. 
Each  of  them  has  one  or  two  individuals  who  will  buy  up  »a  few  bales  of 
cotton  or  take  it  on  a  store  account,  but  only  as  a  side  issue.  Neither 
do  these  villages  furnish  the  farmer  a  complete  buying  market.  They 
do  not  have  specialized  stores  like  those  in  the  larger  trade  centers. 
Such  urban-trade  centers  as  Wendell  and  Fuquay  Springs  have  twice  as 
many  grocery  stores  as  general  stores.  Such  retired-farmer  villages  as 
Garner  and  Holly  Springs  have  almost  twice  as  many  general  stores  as 
grocery  stores.  These  cases  are  typical  for  the  two  classes. 

The  residents  of  these  villages  themselves  do  not  always  trade  at  home. 
Many  of  the  people  of  Gary  do  their  banking  in  Raleigh.  Fuquay 
Springs  merchants  draw  trade  from  the  town  of  Holly  Springs  itself. 
Even  the  colored  farmers  around  Garner  trade  mostly  at  Raleigh. 

The  urban-trade  towns  are  noticeably  class  conscious,  both  economi- 
cally and  socially.  The  retired-farmer  villages  have, no  definite  economic 
class  consciousness,  and  are  not  very  widely  separated  from  the  farmers 
even  in  social  feeling.  Yet  the  retired-farmer  villages  have  a  certain 
unity  of  social  life,  as  in  their  feeling  toward  their  schools.  The  best 
distinctly  rural  schools  in  the  county  are  found  in  this  type  of  village. 

These  villages  are  slow  and  easy-going.  Holly  Springs  people  say 
that  no  one  there  either  starves  or  gets  rich.  Farmers  often  retire  to 
these  towns  and  go  on  to  the  end  of  their  days  without  much  change  in 
their  standards  of  living.  None  of  this  class  of  villages  has  a  dentist, 
only  two  have  a  lawyer,  and  one  an  undertaker.  The  following  tables 
give  a  statistical  picture  of  the  three  retired-farmer  villages  found  in 
Wake  County:  Cary,  Holly  Springs,  and  Garner. 

TABLE  6.— POPULATION  OF  THREE  RETIRED-FARMER  VILLAGES  AND  RELATIONSHIP 

OF  POPULATION  TO  SERVICES' 


Gary 

Holly  Springs 

Garner 

Average 

Population  ... 

645 

333 

376 

451 

Families 

129 

66 

75 

90 

Services 

25 

25 

24 

25 

Families  per  service  '.  

5.16 

2.64 

3.12 

3.60 

3Wholesale  houses,  tobacco  warehouses,  millinery  stores  separate  from  clothing  stores,  picture 
shows,  papers,  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  professions  were  totally  lacking. 
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TABLE   7.— MAJOR    SERVICES   WHICH   THE   RETIRED-FARMER   VILLAGES    FURNISH 

THE  FARMER* 


Gary 

Holly  Springs 

Garner 

Total 

General  merchandise 

2 

6 

4 

12 

Manufacturing  enterprises 

2 

4 

2 

8 

Lodges                                      -      

4 

2 

1 

7 

R.  F.  D.           

3 

2 

2 

7 

Grocery            _  -  . 

2 

1 

3 

6 

Cotton  buyer                              T 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Railroads                       ..  -  - 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Doctors            -- 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Banks          .  -  -      

1 

1 

1 

3 

Drug  stores                                 -  

1 

1 

1 

3 

Preachers                -     

2 

0 

1 

3 

Voting  precincts 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Barber  shops 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Hardware                                      -         

0 

1 

1 

2 

Lawyers  •           -               .  

0 

1 

1 

2 

Clothing  and  millinery 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Undertaker 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Detnists                                                   

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

25 

25 

24 

74 

Farm-Operator  Villages.  This  type  of  village  is  located  at  either 
a  crossroads  or  a  railroad  station.  The  title  of  farm-operator  village  is 
given  to  it  because  all  its  residents  besides  the  merchants,  section  workers, 
day  laborers,  and  widows  are  farm  operators. 

The  only  four  representatives  of  this  type  included  in  this  survey  are 
Carpenter,  Knightdale,  Morrisville,  and  Rolesville.  Others  found  but 
not  statistically  studied  for  tabulation  are  New  Hill,  Wakefield,  Auburn, 
Green  Level,  and  Bonsai.  Neuse  Falls  and  Forestville,  villages  of  the 
same  size,  are  distinctly  manufacturing  villages.  Only  10  per  cent  of 
the  merchandise  business  of  Neuse  Falls  is  with  farmers.  New  Hill  has 
about  150  population,  Bonsai  120,  Auburn  125,  Green  Level  100,  and 
Wakefield  125.  Each  has  several  stores,  a  school,  at  least  one  church, 
and  a  lodge. 

The  average  village  of  this  type  was  found  to  consist  of  35  families, 
the  heads  of  which  families  are  classified  as  follows:  18  farm  operators, 
6  in  the  merchandising  business,  and  11  day  laborers  of  various  kinds, 
mostly  railroad  laborers.  Five  out  of  nine  of  these  villages  have  railway 
stations  and  postomces.  They  average  four  stores  each,  and  every  one 
has  about  two  lodges,  one  school,  two  churches,  and  one  professional 
man — a  doctor. 

An  understanding  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  location  and  size 
of  these  little  villages  requires  a  knowledge  of  their  early  history.  New 
Hill,  Auburn,  Bonsai,  Carpenter,  Knightdale,  and  Morrisville,  which 
are  located  on  the  railroad,  were  the  locations  of  country  stores  before 

4Wholesale  houses,  tobacco  warehouses,  millinery  stores  separate  from  clothing  stores,  picture 
shows,  papers,  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  professions  were  totally  lacking. 
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the  coming  of  the  railroad.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  store  was  located 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  present  railroad  stop,  but  when  the  station  was 
made  it  moved  to  the  railroad.  These  places  became  postoffices  and 
railroad  section  boss  headquarters.  A  description  of  their  cause  is  best 
found  in  the  words  "happen  so." 

Rolesville,  Green  Level,  and  Wakefield  are  old-time  service  centers 
which  existed  long  before  railroads.  Each  was  located  on  an  important 
stage-coach  road.  Thus  Rolesville  is  on  the  junction  of  the  old  Raleigh- 
Tarboro  and  Hillsboro-Tarboro  stage-coach  roads;  Green  Level  on  an 
important  point  on  the  old  Raleigh-Pittsboro  stage-coach  road;  and 
Wakefield  on  the  old  Raleigh- Wilson  stage-coach  road. 

Tables  8  and  9  give  an  analysis  of  the  population  and  the  services  of 
four  of  these  farm-operator  villages :  Carpenter,  Knightdale,  Morrisville, 
and  Rolesville. 

TABLE  8.— POPULATION  OF  FOUR  FARM-OPERATOR  VILLAGES  AND  THE  OCCUPATION 

OF  THE  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES 


Carpenter 

Knightdale 

Morrisville 

Rolesville 

Average 

Population 

70 

163 

211  • 

250 

174 

Farm,  operator  .  

6 

11 

16 

40 

18 

Other 

5 

11 

24 

3 

11 

Middlemen      __      

3 

11 

7 

4 

6 

Total  families 

14 

33 

47 

47 

35 

TABLE  9.— SERVICES  OFFERED  FARMER  BY  FOUR  FARM-OPERATOR  VILLAGES 


Carpenter 

Knightdale 

Morrisville 

Rolesville 

Average 

Stores 

3 

6 

4 

5 

18 

Churches  

1 

2 

3 

2 

8 

Lodges 

1 

2 

2 

2 

7 

Schools  *  

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Railways  and  postoffices 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Professional  men 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Totals  

7 

14 

12 

11 

44 

The  Open-Country  Store-School-Church-Lodge  Center  is  gener- 
ally located  at  a  crossroad,  being  located  there  on  account  of  accessibility. 
Thus,  Olive  Chapel  is  at  Olive's  Crossroads,  and  consists  of  school, 
church,  store,  lodge,  and  a  farmers'  union.  Adams'  Crossroads  has  Mt. 
Herman  Church,  school,  and  lodge.  Williams'  Crossroads  has  Williams' 
store,  Holland  school,  church,  lodge,  and  farmers'  union. 

Near  the  store  is  sometimes  a  blacksmith  shop.  The  farmers'  union 
or  lodge  meetings  are  held  in  the  church,  in  the  school,  or  over  the  store. 

°Included  in  these  figures  are  nine  families  not  in  the  corporate  limits,  but  immediately  ad- 
joining. 

°Where  two  are  found  one  is  a  colored  school. 
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COLORED 
INSTITUTIONS 

WAKE  Co.,  N.C. 

SCALE 


LEGEND 

•  SCHOOL 

•  LODGE  HALL 

x  CHURCH 

A  CREDIT  UNION 


MAP  4. — Negro  institutions — schools,  lodges,  churches, '  and  credit  unions  of  Wake  County. 
These  institutions  are  nucleii  of  primary  social  groups  of  sociological  communities  of  the 
negro  rural  people. 
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LODGES 

WAKE  Co.,  N.C 

SCALE 


LEGEND 

•    FARM   UNION 
O   JUNIOR  ORDER 
A   MASONIC  LODGES 


•**js 

MAP  5. — Lodges  among  the  white  people  of  Wake  County.     These  lodges  are  nucleii  of 

primary  groups. 
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These  stores  do  not  furnish  any  farmers  with  all  of  the  goods  necessary 
for  their  needs.  One  store  owner  described  his  place  as  a  "hand  plant." 
He  meant  that  his  store  could  not  satisfy  the  farmer  in  competition  with 
the  town  stores  any  more  than  a  hand  mill  could  compete  successfully 
with  a  large  steam  mill.  At  some  of  these  crossroads  stores  groups  of 
farmers  gather  and  pitch  horseshoes  or  play  checkers  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

The  Isolated  Open-Country  Church-School-Store.  This  fifth  kind 
of  a  service  center,  with  the  exception  of  the  consolidated  rural  school, 
is  the  most  barren  of  all  in  the  opportunities  it  offers  the  farmer.  Con- 
solidated rural  schools  are  often  located  thus  to  serve  two  or  more  school 
districts,  or  as  a  compromise  to  antagonistic  groups  of  people.  Only 
one  interest  attracts  the  rural  people  to  the  isolated  service  center,  hence 
its  crowd  is  nearly  always  limited  in  number.  The  fourth  class  of 
service  center,  with  a  store-school-church  and  lodge,  while  it  has  variants 
which  do  not  possess  all  of  these  institutions,  always  had  a  compensating 
institution  or  interest  to  replace  the  missing  one.  That  is,  where  the 
church  is  missing,  there  is  a  Sunday  School,  a  community  picture  show, 
or  a  community  welfare  organization  which  meets  at  the  schoolhouse.  so 
that  three  or  more  interests  were  to  be  found  at  the  service  center. 

The  isolated  country  store,  school,  or  church,  with  the  exception  of 
the  consolidated  school,  faces  the  hardest  problem  of  all.  If  a  meeting 
is  announced  there  are  no  associated  institutions  to  spread  the  news.  It 
seems  best  where  possible,  to  locate  school  and  church  together.  The 
location  of  a  store  can't  be  controlled,  but  business  eventually  goes  with 
people.  There  are  very  few  completely  isolated  institutions  in  Wake 
County.  A  part  of  those  isolated  are  buildings  in  which  several  institu- 
tionalized groups  of  people  meet.  Riverdell  Church,  in  St.  Matthews 
Township,  is  an  isolated  negro  church.  There  are  15  or  20  isolated 
negro  service  centers  in  the  county,  many  of  which  could  be  efficiently 
located  with  other  negro  institutions.  Sometimes  these  negro  service 
centers  are  located  near  a  store  belonging  to  a  white  man,  which  adds 
a  second  interest.  However,  the  negro  institutions  are  not  the  only  ones 
suffering  from  isolation,  as  a  number  of  the  white  institutions  are  also 
badly  located. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  locating  institutions  together  is  that  all 
must  grow  alike  or  the  stultification  of  one  hinders  the  growth  of  the 
other.  Perhaps  the  best  rule  to  lay  down  is  that  the  church  people 
should  move  the  church  every  time  the  school  expands  or  is  moved  to 
serve  larger  territory.  Other  institutions  will  follow. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  RURAL  PRIMARY  GROUPS 

Purpose  of  Survey.  This  survey  was  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
locating,  mapping,  and  studying  rural  primary  population  groups  if 
such  existed.  The  surveyors  wanted  to  discover  if  there  was  a  stable 
grouping  of  people  of  social  importance  above  the  family  or  coexistent 
with  the  family.  They  wished  to  find  if  these  groups  of  people  included 
all  the  persons  or  families  in  any  certain  geographic  area.  In  other 
words,  the  survey  was  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  so- 
called  rural  community  and  the  social  organization  of  rural  peoples. 

The  surveyors  aimed  to  analyze  the  texture  of  the  neighborhood, 
settlement,  or  primary  population  groups.  What  is  a  rural  community  ? 
Why  did  it  arise  at  this  place?  What  holds  it  together?  What  is  its 
function?  And  where  is  it  going?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
the  surveyors  set  as  their  job  to  answer. 

Premises  Which  Surveyors  Assumed  to  be  Facts  at  the  Start. 
Naturally  the  surveyors  took  for  granted  that  certain  things  were  true. 
That  is,  they  thought  that  at  least  some  of  the  population  of  rural 
sections  would  be  divided  into  fairly  definite  stable  groups  inhabiting 
geographic  areas,  and  that  the  groups  inhabiting  these  areas  would  be 
communities  in  the  sociological  sense.  At  least  the  people  inhabiting 
these  separate  areas  would  commune  together  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
relationships  with  each  other  would  be  more  of  the  neighborhood  type 
of  face  to  face  associations  than  their  relationships  with  people  outside 
of  this  area. 

The  surveyors  took  for  granted  that  if  such  geographic  communities 
existed  some  of  them  at  least  would  be  locally  known  by  a  neighborhood 
or  community  name.  They  thought  that  these  communities  would 
inhabit  areas  to  a  large  degree  exclusive  of  each  other  so  that  most 
people  if  members  of  a  community  would  be  members  of  some  one  defi- 
nite community. 

Lying  between  these  communities  they  assumed  might  be  certain  areas 
which  would  not  be  wholly  included  in  any  given  community  area. 
Thus  the  people  living  in  these  "ungrouped  areas"  would  not  be  members 
of  any  community,  and  the  area  in  which  they  resided  would  be  a  kind 
of  "no  man's  land." 

Communities,  such  as  defined  above,  once  discovered  would  be  the 
logical  population  units  for  the  support  and  placing  of  rural  community 
programs.  Such  communities,  when  found,  would  constitute  well  de- 
fined units  in  rural  society. 

It  was  also  taken  for  granted  that  one  of  the  purposes  or  functions  of 
a  rational  plan  of  community  organization  would  be  to  organize  or  group 
the  people  living  in  the  so-called  "no  man's  land,"  so  that  these  farm 
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people  might  become  a  part  of  communities.  A  second  part  of  the 
survey  was  to  study  the  habits  and  standards  of  living  of  the  grouped 
people  versus  the  ungrouped  people  to  find  out  the  social  function  of  a 
community. 

How  the  Survey  was  Carried  on.  After  having  met  with  and 
explained  to  the  teachers  of  the  county  the  purpose  and  plans  of  the 
survey,  a  map  was  sent  to  each  school  teacher  of  the  township  in  which 
the  school  was  located.  Accompanying  the  map  were  some  cards,  one 
to  be  filled  out  by  the  head  of  each  family,  giving  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity or  settlement  to  which  that  family  belonged.  The  card  was  then 
returned  to  the  teacher,  who  was  instructed  to  number  the  cards  serially 
and  to  locate  the  numbers  on  the  map  approximately  where  the  farmer's 
house  stood.  The  school  district  maps  and  cards,  when  completed,  were 
returned  to  the  central  office  and  there  transferred  to  a  complete  county 
map.  Then  the  cards  were  grouped  according  to  community  names 
which  had  been  written  in  by  the  residents.  A  line  was  drawn  on  the 
map  from  number  to  number  around  the  outer  edge  of  all  claiming  the 
same  community,  and  theoretically  this  gave  a  geographic  community. 
Trained  investigators  went  and  visited  each  so-called  community  group, 
found  its  history,  its  significance,  and  tried  to  determine  its  social  status. 
This  investigation  was  in  constant  process  for  the  two  years  of  1920-21 
and  1921-22. 

The  Communities  Which  Were  First  Located.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  step  of  the  survey — that  of  community  location  and 
mapping — the  surveyors  had  discovered  and  mapped  133  areas  locally 
referred  to  as  communities.  Eighty-three  of  these  communities  were 
white  and  50  of  them  were  colored.  A  systematic  study  was  made  of 
these  133  rural  communities. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  real  geographic  rural  community  had  been 
found.  Here  was  Olive's  Crossroads  with  Olive's  Chapel  Church  and 
Olive's  Crossroads  school,  store,  lodge,  farmers'  union.  Here  was  a 
homogeneous  group  of  people  living  around  a  set  of  centralized  institu- 
tions, communing  with  each  other  and  functioning  together  as  a  group 
to  satisfy  certain  educational,  social,  economic,  religious,  and  fraternal 
needs. 

Further  investigation  discovered  many  similar  localities — crossroads 
with  a  church,  school,  store,  lodge,  and  other  organizations.  This  set 
of  institutions,  with  its  surrounding  geographic  location,  was  called  a 
composite  rural  community  or  a  complete  rural  community.  Other 
institutions  were  found  in  a  more  or  less  isolated  form,  and  these  were 
classified  as  disorganized  or  unorganized  specimens  of  the  same  type  as 
the  composite  rural  community. 

In  fact,  95  per  cent  of  the  names  given  by  families  included  in  the 
133  rural  communities  were  of  churches,  schools,  stores,  or  old  well- 
known  families.  If  a  church  name  was  given,  a  school  and  store  were 
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found  near  by  with  possibly  the  same  name,  or  at  which  a  part  of  the 
same  group  traded.  It  was  the  same  for  the  school,  store,  or  family. 
The  surveyors  could  not  help  but  conclude  that  these  names  were  the 
names  of  primary  geographic  population  groups,  which  communed  to- 
gether through  institutions,  and  which  were  the  rural  communities  that 
the  investigators  were  seeking  to  discover. 

Maps  1  and  2,  on  pages  8  and  10  show  the  white  and  colored  rural 
communities  as  the  survey  had  located  them  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
Families  represented  by  the  dots  in  the  ungrouped  areas  gave  no  com- 
munity names. 

The  Nature  of  the  Primary  Population  Groups.  About  four  dif- 
ferent classes  or  types  of  names  were  given  for  the  primary  population 
groups  or  communities.  The  most  common  name  of  all  was  the  name 
of  some  institution,  generally  a  school  or  church,  but  sometimes  a  store 
or  mill.  The  next  most  common  was  that  of  a  railway  station  such  as  a 
flag  stop,  a  village,  or  a  mail  route  stop.  The  third  most  common  name 
given  for  a  rural  group  was  some  family  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  names  of  the  institutions  came  from  some  family  who  had 
previously  owned  the  land  or  been  prominent  in  the  local  group.  The 
fourth  and  least  common  of  all  was  the  name  of  some  physiographic 
characteristic,  such  as  a  large  rock,  a  river  bend,  or  a  bridge.  Others 
in  this  same  class  gave  a  descriptive  word  commonly  applied  to  the 
section  in  which  they  resided,  as  Harricane  and  Ram  Kat. 

Take  Mt.  Pleasant,  Cannon  Grove,  Bayleaf,  or  Clement  Academy. 
These  are  the  names  of  institutions  which  were  given  as  community 
names.  Take  Shotwell,  Knightdale,  Willow  Springs,  or  Green  Level. 
These  are  the  names  of  postoffices,  villages,  and  mail-route  headquarters 
which  were  given  as  community  names.  Take  Goodwin,  Litchfords, 
Boling,  or  Jeffries;  these  are  the  names  of  families  which  were  given 
as  community  names.  Take  Ram  Kat,  Harricane,  Bend,  or  Milburnie; 
these  are  names  of  physiographic  oddities  or  sectional  adjectives  which 
were  given  as  community  names. 

What  is  a  Primary  Population  Group  or  a  Sociological  Com- 
munity. Before  measuring  these  local  groupings  or  community  names 
by  the  yardstick  of  a  sociological  community,  the  surveyors  turned  to 
authorities  on  social  organization  to  find  what  a  group  should  be  before 
it  can  scientifically  be  called  a  community.  Cooley  says  a  primary 
group  is  "characterized  by  intimate  face  to  face  association."1  The 
individual  member  "will  feel  allegiance  to  common  standards  of  service 
and  fair  play."2  The  most  important  of  the  primary  groups  is  the 
"neighborhood  or  community  group  of  elders."3  This  neighborhood  or 
community  "has  played  a  main  part  in  the  primary  heart  to  heart  life 
of  the  people  from  the  time  men  formed  permanent  settlements  upon  the 

*Cooley,  "Social  Organization,"  page  23. 
2Ibid,  page  24. 
3Ibid,  page  24. 
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MAP  6. — White  churches  in  Wake  County.     These  social  institutions  are  the  centers  of 
primary  groups,  though  not  geographic  primary  groups. 
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URBAN  TRADE  TOWNS 


MAP  7. — Trade  areas  and  trade  towns  of  Wake  County.     These  trade  towns  are  the  centers  of 
secondary  impersonal  groups  and  group  life. 
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land  down,  at  least,  to  the  rise  of  the  modern  industrial  city."4  Today 
the  "intimacy  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  broken  up  by  the  growth 
of  an  intricate  mesh  of  wider  contacts,  -which  leaves  us  strangers  to 
people  in  the  same  house."5  "Even  in  the  country  the  same  principle 
is  at  work  diminishing  our  economic  and  spiritual  community  with  our 
geographic  neighbors."  6 

Taking  Cooley's  definition  of  a  community,  it  seems  as  if  a  geographic 
Community  would  be  a  group  of  people  inhabiting  a  definite  geographic 
area,  and  who  cooperate  or  commune  together.  Their  relationships 
would  be  more  frank  with  each  other  than  with  people  outside  this 
geographic  commune.7 

To  find  if  the  group  giving  an  institution  name,  a  village  name,  a 
family  name,  or  a  physiographic  name  is  a  sociological  community,  one 
only  has  to  measure  it  by  the  standard  of  cooperation  and  communing 
set  up  by  Cooley.  If  it  passes  the  test,  and  if  its  members  inhabit  con- 
tiguous territory,  it  is  a  geographic  community. 

Is  the  Institutional  Group  a  Geographic  Rural  Community? 
The  name  of  an  institutional  group  was  given  more  often  than  any  other 
as  the  name  of  a  rural  community.  Take  Sunrise  School  District  in 
]STew  Light  Township  as  an  example.  All  of  this  end  of  ISTew  Light 
Township  is  locally  called  the  "Harricane."  In  Sunrise  School  Dis- 
trict there  are  four  separate  locality  names  given  as  community  names. 
The  first  is  Purnell,  a  crossroads  store.  In  the  center  is  Sunrise  School, 
and  people  claim  a  Sunrise  community.  To  the  west  is  Cedar  Grove, 
which  centers  around  a  Primitive  Baptist  Church.  To  the  southeast  is 
Union  Crossroads,  an  elementary  school  for  the  youngest  school  children,- 
placed  there  on  account  of  the  distance  to  the  other  schoolhouse.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  district  is  Woodland,  a  Missionary  Baptist  Church. 
JSTegroes,  who  do  not  participate  in  any  of  the  institutions  except  the 
country  store,  are  interspersed  among  the  white  people. 

Any  white  family  living  in  the  district  sends  its  children  to  the  Sun- 
rise School.  If  the  family  lives  near  Union  Crossroads  the  younger 
children  can  attend  school  there,  but  the  older  ones  must  go  to  Sunrise. 
Families  live  in  the  community  called  Cedar  Grove,  but  as  members  of 
the  Missionary  Baptist  cult  they  attend  Woodland  Church.  Families 
live  in  Purnell,  but  as  members  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  denomination 
they  attend  Cedar  Grove.  The  colored  families  live  in  all  these  separate 

4Ibid,  page  25. 

5Ibid,  page  26. 

clbid,  page  20.     (Italics  are  supplied  by  authors.) 

7"Ih  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  geographic  country  community,  either  white 
or  colored,  it  is  apparent  that  you  have  erected  as  a  standard  a  definition  of  Cooley.  There 
might,  of  course,  be  some  cavil  at  the  acceptance  of  one  definition  of  'primary  group'  rather 
than  another.  I  would  say,  for  example,  that  for  the  sake  of  argument  some  one  might  say : 
'There  is  even  in  the  most  homogeneous  church  group  no  absolutely  unanimous  conception  of 
any  point  of  the  creed.'  This  would,  therefore,  throw  the  church  group  out  of  the  primary 
system  into  the  composite  group.  In  other  words,  I  question  whether  you  should  not  protect 
yourself  a  little  in  accepting  outright  Cooley's  definition  without  further  discussion.  Of  course 
your  bulletin  is  not  an  argument,  but  is  a  setting  forth  of  facts  as  you  have  unearthed  them 
and  the  question  of  propriety  of  this  name  or  that  name  for  the  facts  which  you  find  is  a 
minor  point." — C.  J.  GALPIN. 
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communities  and  commune  with  none  of  them.  All  the  people  do  the 
major  part  of  their  trading  with  the  Wake  Forest  merchants.  Any 
attempt  at  a  geographical  classification  of  the  people  in  this  school  dis- 
trict in  regard  to  a  common  purpose,  common  ideals,  and  practices,  or  a 
separate  community  of  interests  is  impossible.  It  is  impossible  to  find 
any  geographical  group  whose  face  to  face  relationships  are  the  same. 
The  landlord  communes  with  people  of  his  same  class  status  and  his 
same  standard  of  living.  The  tenant  nearly  always  has  a  community 
of  interest  separate  from  the  other  classes.  Of  course,  the  negro  com- 
munes and  associates  in  face  to  face  relationship  with  other  negroes.  To 
say  that  Cedar  Grove,  Purnell,  Sunrise,  or  Union  Crossroads  is  a  geo- 
graphic sociological  community  is  to  deny  the  scientific  meaning  of  the 
word  community.  This  is  typical  of  all  other  institutional  groups  which 
were  designated  by  community  names. 

Is  the  Rural  Village  a  Geographic  Rural  Community?  Every 
village  group  in  the  county  was  investigated.  For  purposes  of  scientific 
study  an  accurate  check  was  made  of  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of 
every  person  in  two  of  these  villages.  These  two  villages  had  been 
named  as  communities  by  the  people  who  lived  there.  The  findings  in 
regard  to  only  one  village  are  given  here,  but  they  are  typical  of  all  the 
rest. 

In  this  village  there  are  47  families,  38  of  them  white  and  9  colored. 
These  47  families  are  separated  from  each  other  into  about  five  classes, 
by  color,  by  economic  status,  by  occupation,  by  education,  and  by  all  the 
other  differences  which  go  to  make  up  different  groups,  different  com- 
munities, and  different  standards  of  action.  The  following  tables  give 
the  occupations  of  the  heads  of  families  and  the  various  sociological 
communities  of  people  who  were  found  in  the  village. 

TABLE  10.— THE  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  FAMILIES  OF  A  TYPICAL  VILLAGE 


Number 
White 

Families 

Occupation 

Number 
Colored 
Families 

9 

Day  laborers  L  

6 

6 

Merchant  

4 

M  ail  service  

3 

Merchant  clerks.  

3 

Farm  tenant                           -              .......       -       ... 

3 

2 

Carpenter       ..     .  -  

2 

Retired  farmers  .  

2 

Widows  .      T-  

2 

Farm  owner-operator      

1 

Deputy  sheriff  

1 

Depot  agent  

1 

Doctor       .              

1 

Mechanic  

1 

Sawmill  operator  

38 

Totals  

9 

30 
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TABLE  11.— THE  FAMILIES  OF  A  TYPICAL  VILLAGE  CLASSIFIED  INTO  SOCIOLOGICAL 
COMMUNITIES  BY  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 


Kind  of  Group 

Number 
of 
Families 

1.  Upper  class  . 

Includes  6  merchants,  1  doctor,  1  depot  agent,  1  postmaster,  1  saw- 

mill operator,  and  2  retired  farmers 

12 

2.  Middle  class  - 

Includes  2  farm  owner-operators,  3  clerks,  3  mail  carriers,  1  deputy 

sheriff,  2  carpenters,  1  mechanic,  and  2  widows.                     .  .  _  - 

14 

3    Lower  class 

Includes  6  tenants  and  croppers,  and  15  day  laborers  -.  - 

15 

Total 

47 

TABLE  12.— THE  FAMILIES  OF  A  TYPICAL  VILLAGE  CLASSIFIED  INTO   SOCIOLOGICAL 

COMMUNITIES  BY  COLOR 


Kind  of  Group 

Number  of 
Families 

1.  White  families                                                                               ..  .-  

38 

2.  Negro  families                                           .                             

9 

Total                                                                                                -     -.-  -- 

47 

The  people  claimed  this  village  as  a  geographic  community.  Other 
people  in  the  county  refer  to  it  as  a  community.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  the  time  merchant  and  the  cropper,  the 
doctor  and  the  railroad  laborer,  the  white  man  and  the  negro,  have  the 
same  intimate  face  to  face  relationships,  the  same  standards  of  action, 
and  the  same  community  of  interest  ?  JSTo !  distinctly  not,  and  these 
villages  are  not  geographic  sociological  communities. 

Is  the  Group  Bearing  a  Family  Name  a  Geographic  Rural 
Community?  The  kind  of  farming  practiced  in  the  South  makes  five 
types  of  people.  These  are  the  absentee  landlords,  the  owner-operator 
wiio  is  a  landlord,  the  owner-operator,  the  tenant,  and  the  cropper. 
Most  often  the  cropper  is  a  colored  man.  You  find  all  of  these  classes 
except  the  absentee  owner  living  in  the  same  geographic  area  at  the 
same  time. 

To  have  a  geographic  sociological  community  at  Jeffries  or  Litchfords, 
the  group  giving  this  as  their  community  would  have  to  be  homogeneous 
in  every  detail,  and,  in  addition,  cover  a  specific  geographic  area.  There 
must  be  only  one  class  of  people  with  one  standard  of  living  inhabiting 
the  same  area.  This  is  not  so.  The  group  or  area  bearing  a  family 
name  is  often  a  sociological  community,  but  in  no  instance  in  Wake 
County  was  it  found  to  be  a  geographic  sociological  community.  The 
sociological  community  exists,  but  it  is  not  geographically  exclusive. 
The  economic  and  social  strata  preclude  the  geographic  community. 
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Is  the  Physiographic  or  Descriptive  Name  the  Name  of  a 
Geographic  Rural  Community?  The  most  prominent  physiographic 
and  descriptive  names  given  were  Ram  Kat,  Harricane,  Milburnie,  and 
Six  Forks,  or  Tippers  Crossroads.  Ram  Kat  is  a  name  applied  to  a 
portion  of  the  country  just  south  of  Raleigh.  The  name  gets  its  origin 
from  an  artillery  road  established  in  1771  during  a  local  rebellion  against 
Governor  Tryon,  which  was  known  as  the  war  with  the  Regulators. 
Ram  Kat  lives  in  local  lore  as  the  name  of  a  rural  community,  and 
people  living  there  said  Ram  Kat  was  their  community  name.  The 
Harricane  is  a  name  applied  to  the  eastern  portion  of  New  Light  Town- 
ship. It  is  a  name  applied  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  rough  com- 
munity of  illicit  distillers  and  trouble  makers.  Milburnie  is  the  name 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Neuse  River.  ISTear  it  is  a  garage  and  store.  Six 
Forks,  a  place  where  three  roads  cross  each  other,  was  claimed  by  two 
groups  of  people  as  the  name  of  their  community.  These  two  groups 
were  the  whites  and  the  colored  people  living  in  that  geographic  area. 

A  closer  investigation  shows  that  these  names  are  locality  names  rather 
than  community  names;  that  they  describe  the  unusual  physiography 
rather  than  groups  of  homogeneous  people;  that  they  are  used  for 
location  rather  than  for  names  of  specific  geographic  communities.  The 
surveyors  investigated  each  of  these  phenomena  most  carefully,  but  in 
no  case  did  they  find  a  geographic  community.  It  was  found  that  every 
habitual  way  of  cooperation  had  a  name,  and  that  some  individuals 
wanted  to  take  the  name  of  each  way  of  cooperation  as  his  community 
name.  Thus,  in  the  Harricane  district  some  wanted  to  call  their  com- 
munity L.  J.  Sears,  after  the  school  of  that  name.  Others  thought  it 
should  be  named  after  Stony  Hill  Church.  'Some  called  it  Harricane. 
If  these  three  groups  were  identical,  and  all  of  a  given  area  were  repre- 
sented, you  would  have  a  geographic  community.  But  they  were  far 
from  identical,  and  not  all  of  any  area  was  represented.  The  surveyors 
concluded  that  these  names  were  not  names  of  geographic  communities. 
They  were  names  of  localities  which  contain  numerous  communities 
inhabiting  the  same  area  and  separated  from  each  other  by  race,  class 
status,  social  practices,  and  standards  of  conduct. 

Is  There  a  Geographic  Sociological  Community?  Kolb,  in  his 
"Rural  Primary  Groups"  study,  says  that  he  found  more  than  120  of 
these  geographic  rural  communities  in  a  single  Wisconsin  county.8 
The  surveyors  of  Wake  County  had  a  different  experience.  The  texture 
of  southern  rural  society  may  be  different  from  that  of  the  northwest 
and  west.  It  was  easy  to  find  and  differentiate  what  the  Wake  County 
people  called  a  rural  community,  but  closer  investigation  revealed  the 
fact  that  some  people  included  in  the  area  did  not  commune  with  nil 
others  in  the  area,  and  that  certain  of  them  were  on  more  intimate  face 
to  face  relationships  with  people  outside  the  area.  It  was  impossible  to 
find  a  geographic  community  in  the  tangled  skein  of  human  relation- 
ships. 

8J.  H.  Kolb.  Wisconsin  Research  Bulletin  51. 
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This  is  not  theory,  but  fact.  A  "big"  farmer  living  in  Sunrise  "com- 
munity" was  found  to  be  on  intimate  and  neighborly  relationships  with 
other  "big"  farmers  living  over  south  of  Wake  Forest,  and  not  on  inti- 
mate relationship  with  certain  people  in  his  own  geographic  area.  What 
is  typical  of  this  man  was  found  to  be  typical  of  other  people  in  this 
same  community  and  all  other  communities  investigated.  Rural  geo- 
graphic communities  may  exist,  but  none  were  discovered  in  the  Wake 
County  study. 

How  Are  the  Rural  People  in  Wake  County  Organized?  After 
the  two  years  of  specific  study  of  rural  community  organization,  the 
surveyors  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

I.  ISTo  person  was  found  who  did  not  commune  with  some  other  per- 
sons in  intimate  face  to  face  relationships. 

2. -Every  farmer  and  farm  family  is  a  member  of  some  community. 

3.  The  rural  communities  of  Wake  County  are  very  slightly  preju- 
diced by  geographical  factors,  and  almost  wholly  by  social  factors. 

4.  The  social  factors  are :  economic  relationships,  social  relationships, 
educational  relationships,  and  racial  relationships.       These  relationships 
are  practically  all  institutionalized. 

5.  The  geographic  factors  exert  their  influence  through  the  means  of 
transportation  and  communication,  such  as  (1)  early  stage-coach  roads, 
(2)  railroads,  (3)  improved  public  roads,  (4)  geographic  distance. 

6.  Communities  overlap  as  different  groups   and   different  races  of 
people  participating  in  separate  institutions  inhabit  the  same  area. 

7.  One  family  or  one  person  may  belong  to  different  communities  in 
the  sense  that  he  participates  with  different  groups  of  people  in  different 
institutions  for  the  satisfaction  of  different  desires. 

8.  Rural  community  organization  is  functional   and   discriminating 
rather  than  local  and  geographical. 

9.  Correct   community  organization  will  have  to  be  projected  as   a 
series  of  institutional  programs. 

10.  The  most  pliable  and  progressive  form  of  rural  organization  seems 
to  be  the  rural  educational  organization  through  the  rural  school. 

II.  In  every  school  district  there  is  a  sociological  group  of  people  who 
function  to  promote  the  school.     This  group  has  great  influence  with 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  district. 

12.  Definite  areas  heretofore  called  "no  man's  land"  do  not  exist  in 
Wake  County. 

13.  Numerous  sociological  rural  communities  were  found,  but  they 
do  not  cover  specific  and  exclusive  geographic  areas. 
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RATIONAL  RURAL  ORGANIZATION 

A  Rational  Plan.  A  rational  plan  of  rural  organization  can  best  be 
made  after  such  studies  as  this  have  outlined  the  existent  forms  of  asso- 
ciation among  rural  peoples.  By  "rational"  organization  is  meant  a 
form  of  organization  that  enables  the  people  'to  consistently  function 
together  in  satisfying  certain  desires  with  a  minimum  of  duplication  and 
waste  of  effort.  Any  new  form  of  cooperation  which  enables  the  people 
to  satisfy  decent  desires  more  fully  or  more  economically  and  build  up 
higher  standards  of  living  is  considered  rational  as  compared  to  the  old 
form  of  cooperation. 

People  Have  Desires.  The  first  essential  in  making  such  a  plan  is 
to  find  the  desires  which  have  previously  been  satisfied  by  some  form  of 
organization.  Wake  County  people  have  satisfied  the  following  wants 
or  desires  by  some  form  of  group  life  other  than  the  family. 

TABLE  13.—  DESIRES  OF  THE  WAKE  COUNTY  RURAL  PEOPLE  WHICH  ARE  SATISFIED 
BY  ORGANIZATION  UNITS  OTHER  THAN  THE  FAMILY 


1.  Buying 

2.  Selling 

3.  Finance 


4.  Education 

5.  Religion 

6.  Recreation 


7.  Fraternal 

8.  Law  and  order 

9.  Social  contacts 


The  Desires  Are  Satisfied  by  Organization  Life.  The  specific 
groups,  institutions,  or  forms  of  association  which  have  been  built  up 
to  satisfy  these  desires  are  as  follows : 

TABLE  14.— GROUPS,  INSTITUTIONS,  OR  FORMS  OF  ASSOCIATION  OTHER  THAN  THE 
FAMILY  WHICH  THE  WAKE  COUNTY  FARMERS  HAVE  ORGANIZED  TO  SATISFY 
CERTAIN  DESIRES 


1.  Buying. 


2.  Selling. 


3.  Finance. 


4.  Education. 


5.  Religion... 

6.  Recreation. 


7.  Fraternal. 


8.  Law  and  order. 

9.  Social  contact.. 


1.  Merchant  groups 

2.  Farm  union  groups 

3.  Credit  union  groups 

4.  Trade  area  groups 

5.  Landlord-tenant  groups 
Merchant  groups l 

6.  Warehouse  groups 

7.  Milk  route  groups 
Merchant  groups l 

8.  Bank  groups 
Credit  union  groups  > 

9.  Farm  loan  association  groups 

10.  Common  school  groups 

11.  Night  school  groups 

12.  Mail  route  groups 

13.  Postoffice  groups 

14.  Church  groups 

15.  Sunday  School  groups 

16.  Neighborhood  groups2 

17.  Community  picture  show  groups 
School  district  groups  > 
Farmers'  Union  groups 

18.  Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics 

19.  Masonic  lodges 

20.  Welfare  organizations 

21.  Voting  precinct  groups 
All  groups 


1These  four  groups  are  repeated  and  are  numbered  only  once. 

Neighborhood,  as  used  in  this  chapter,  means  a  "community  group  of  Elders     or  heads  of 
families  who  visit  each  other.     It  is  not  often  a  geographic  neighborhood. 
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These  Organizations  or  Groups  Are  of  Two  Kinds,  But  None 
of  Them  Exclusively  Geographic.  Only  two  of  these  organizations, 
the  school  district  and  the  voting  precinct,  can  properly  be  called  geo- 
graphic groups.  None  of  them  are  geographic  sociological  communities. 
The  twenty-one  different  groups  which  the  Wake  County  farmers  have 
organized  to  satisfy  the  nine  desires  are  of  two  kinds — the  personal  and 
impersonal  groups.  The  personal  groups,  eleven  in  number,  are  the 
primary  groups,  and  require  intimate  face  to  face  contact  without  class 
discrimination.  The  impersonal  forms  of  association,  ten  in  number, 
are  the  secondary  groups,  and  do  not  require  either  intimate  face  to  face 
contacts  or  common  standards  of  action.  The  following  table  shows 
which  of  the  twenty-one  forms  of  association  fall  into  the  personal  or 
primary  and  impersonal  or  secondary  groups. 


TABLE  15.— PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  FORMS  OF  ASSOCIATION  AMONG  WAKE 

COUNTY  FARMERS 


Primary  or  Personal 


Secondary  or  Impersonal 


1.  School  groups 

2.  Night  school  groups 

3.  Church  groups 

4.  Sunday  School  groups 

5.  Neighborhood  groups 

6.  Junior  Order  lodge  groups 

7.  Masonic  lodge  groups 

8.  Welfare  associations 

9.  Farmers'  Union  groups 

10.  Credit  Union  groups 

11.  Farm  loan  associations 


1.  Merchant  groups 

2.  Warehouse  groups 

3.  Trade  area  groups 

4.  Bank  groups 

5.  Landlord-tenant  groups 

6.  Milk  route  groups 

7.  Mail  route  groups 

8.  Postoffice  groups 

9.  Community  picture  groups 
10.  Voting  precinct  groups 


The  outstanding  differences  between  the  two  forms  of  associations  are : 

1.  The  primary  groups  are  face  to  face;  the  secondary  groups  are 
impersonal. 

2.  The  primary  groups  are  informal  and  social;  the  secondary  groups 
are  formal  and  economic.3 

3.  The  primary  groups  require  common  standards  of  action  and  com- 
mon creeds  of  life;  the  secondary  groups  require  only  occasional  contact 
with  a  system,  organization  or  institution.     The  members  of  the  second- 
ary groups  have  various  standards  of  action  and  standards  of  life. 

4.  Allegiance  to  a  primary  group  is  stable;  allegiance  to  a  secondary 
group  is  unstable. 

3The  two  newest  primary  groups — the  credit  union  and  the  farm  loan  association — are  eco- 
nomic. The  secondary  or  impersonal  form  of  association  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  farmers' 
desires,  so  the  primary  groups  were  substituted.  A  third  economic  primary  group  is  now 
being  added — the  commodity  marketing  association  local — which  will  replace  the  warehouse 
group  in  the  secondary  class. 

ADDENDUM. — The  farm  loan  associations  have  since  been  organized  on  the  secondary  or  im- 
personal group  plan  rather  than  that  of  the  primary  groups.  Only  time  will  tell  whether  or 
»ot  this  was  wise. — C.  C.  Z. 
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Four  Institutions  Represent  the  Primary  Groups.  Two  Others 
Represent  the  Secondary  Groups.  The  school,  church,  lodge,  and 
neighborhood  are  the  four  institutions  which  represent  the  primary 
groups.  The  secondary  groups  are  represented  by  governmental  institu- 
tions, such  as  voting  precincts,  mail  route,  and  postoffice  groups,  and  by 
business  institutions,  such  as  the  impersonal  trade  area,  warehouse,  and 
merchant  groups.  A  gradual  change  is  being  made  in  these  groups. 
The  impersonal  secondary  groups  have  not  functioned  economically  or 
smoothly,  and  primary  groups  are  being  substituted  for  them.  Instances 
of  this  change  are  the  farm  loan  associations,  credit  unions,  and  co- 
operative marketing  locals,  which  are  replacing  the  bank  and  warehouse 
groups. 

The  Primary  Groups  and  Institutions  Reflect  the  Heart-to- 
Heart  Life  of  the  People.  The  heart-to-heart  life  of  the  Wake 
County  people  shows  more  in  the  institutional  life  of  these  primary 
groups  than  in  any  other  form  of  association  outside  of  the  family. 
All  four  of  the  primary  institutional  groups  are  found  in  every  section 
of  Wake  County.  Not  a  Wake  County  child  lives  who  does  not  come 
in  constant  face  to  face  contact  with  at  least  three  of  these  institutions. 
Examine  one  of  these  primary  groups  carefully  and  you  find  in  their 
intimate  face  to  face  contacts  the  key  to  social  organization.  Their 
contacts  with  each  other  in  these  heart-to-heart  groups  partake  of  the 
same  nature  as  all  primary  life.  Consequently,  the  groups  reflect  the 
character  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them.  If  the  people  are 
isolated  and  have  low  standards  of  life,  their  group  life  reflects  these 
characteristics.  A  primary  group  in  eastern  New  Light  Township  is 
different  from  a  primary  group  in  White  Oak  because  the  people  are 
different.  Nevertheless,  the  form  of  association  is  the  same  in  all 
primary  groups. 

The  Primary  Groups  and  Institutions  Mould  the  Lives  of  the 
People.  These  primary  groups  and  institutions  not  only  reflect  the 
lives  of  the  people  which  compose  them,  but  they  mould  their  lives  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  environment  except  the  family.  The  teach- 
ings of  the  school  and  the  church  become  the  ideas  of  the  people.  The 
moral  code  of  the  lodge  becomes  the  moral  code  of  the  member.  The 
taboo  of  the  neighborhood  group  becomes  the  taboo  of  each  new  member. 
The  opinion  of  the  visiting  neighbor  becomes  the  policy  of  the  host. 
These  primary  groups  and  institutions  mould  and  reflect  the  lives  of 
their  members  at  the  same  time.  A  study  of  the  forms  of  association  in 
the  primary  groups  is  pure  sociology. 

The  Primary  Groups  Should  be  Centralized.  A  glance  at  the  maps 
of  these  institutions  and  groups  on  pages  8  and  20  shows  that  the  primary 
institutions  and  groups  nearly  always  have  a  central  meeting  place.  A 
group  of  people  around  these  centralized  primary  institutions  is  some- 
times called  a  composite  community.4  It  seems  best,  where  possible,  to 

4C.  J.  Galpin  "Rural  Life." 
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VOTING 
PRECINCTS 
WAKE  Co.,N 


SCALE 


MAP  8. — The  voting  precincts  of  Wake  County.     These  voting  precincts  are  secondary  or 
impersonal  forms  of  group  organization,  although  geographic  in  nature. 
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WHITE  SCHOOL   DISTRICTS      i 


MAP  9. — White  school  districts  in  Wake  County.     These  school  districts  furnished  the  nearest 
approach  to  geographic  primary  communities  found. 
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have  institutions  representing  the  primary  groups  centralized.  They 
naturally  centralize  themselves  in  most  cases  on  account  of  the  economy 
of  mechanical  facilities  and  on  account  of  the  social  life  which  the  com- 
posite groups  build  up.  Oftentimes  a  family  is  a  member  of  three  or 
four  primary  groups,  and  the  institutional  center  becomes  the  social 
center.  Where  to  locate  the  church,  the  school,  the  lodge,  the  community 
meeting  house,  are  questions  which  are  debated  somewhere  each  day. 
Since  these  institutions  are  primary  groups,  dealing  with  the  everyday 
life  of  the  people,  and  exist  everywhere,  it  seems  best  to  centralize  them. 
However,  they  change  in  different  ratios.  A  school  may  consolidate,  but 
a  church  never.  A  member  can  belong  to  two  lodges  but  only  one 
church.  The  church,  lodge,  and  visiting  neighborhood  affect -a  chosen 
group  of  people.  The  school  takes  members  from  each  group  and  is  a 
dominating  factor  in  the  life  of  all.  The  school  is  the  best,  because  it  is 
the  most  efficient  and  least  custom-bound.  The  neighborhood  changes 
with  the  people.  The  church  and  lodge  change  and  expand  their  activi- 
ties and  purposes  with  education  of  the  people. 

The  keynote  to  rural  organization  is  the  rural  school.  The  rule  to 
follow  in  Wake  County  would  now  seem  to  be  to  adjust  the  school  group 
to  the  most  efficient  size  area,  locate  all  new  institutions  or  group  head- 
quarters at  or  by  the  school,  and  the  other  primary  groups  will  naturally 
adjust  themselves  to  the  school.  .A  generation  hence  this  may  not  be 
true. 

The  Primary  Groups  Are  the  Most  Satisfactory  Forms  of  Asso- 
ciation. There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract  individual.5  Ellwood 
says  that  society  is  a  collective  life-process.  "A  society  is  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals carrying  on  a  collective  life  by  means  of  mental  interaction.771 
ISTo  matter  which  view  is  taken,  the  fundamental  thing  is  that  society  is 
a  group  process,  and  civilization  is  a  group  technology.  That  is,  civili- 
zation is  a  product  of  group  life,  and  when  you  understand  group  life 
you  Understand  civilization. 

All  sociologists  agree  that  the  primary  groups  are  the  fundamental 
forms  of  social  organization.  Cooley  says  that  these  primary  groups 
are  fundamental  in  forming  the  social  nature  and  ideals  of  the  individ- 
ual.7 In  performing  any  task  which  requires  group  organization  larger 
than  the  family,  the  primary  group  can  do  it  best  if  the  primary  groups 
are  properly  interrelated. 

The  primary  groups  do  their  job  best  because  they  breed  a  deep  com- 
munity of  interest  in  regard  to  the  specific  task.  Customs  develop,  and 
quickly  have  attached  to  them  mores.  The  face  to  face  contact  is  the 
surest  and  most  vital  means  of  communication  for  the  great  mass  of 
people.  The  Danish  cooperative  societies  are  formed  upon  the  plan  of 
coordinated  primary  groups.8  The  Schulze-Delitzch  credit  societies  of 

5Cooley  "Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order." 

6Ellwood  "Sociology  in  its  Psychological  Aspects." 

7Cooley  "Social  Organization,"  page  23. 

8Faber,  Harold  "Cooperation  in  Danish  Agriculture,"  chapter  1. 
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Europe  are  coordinated  primary  groups.9     The  citrus  fruit  cooperatives 
of  California  are  founded  upon  the  same  plan. l  ° 

The  two  cardinal  features  of  this  plan  of  rural  organization  are :  first, 
the  organization  of  proper  primary  groups  as  near  geographic  in  nature 
as  possible;  and  second,  the  coordination  of  these  primary  groups  into  a 
central  agency  to  secure  permanency,  uniformity,  and  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  modern  business  where  the  primary  groups  are  economic  in 
nature.  Each  of  these  features  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  successful 
plan  of  rural  organization.  Any  other  system  of  rural  organization 
ivould  possess  to  a  great  degree  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system. 
The  deficiencies  of  the  present  plan  of  rural  organization  are : 

1.  Impersonal  contacts  do  not  lead  to  a  community  of  interest. 

2.  Duplication  of  effort  makes  for  uneconomical  organization. 

3.  Competition  destroys  the  strength  of  local  institutions  and  com- 
munities. 

4.  Only  geographic  organizations  can  place  the  group  center  near  the 
individual  and  breed  the  primary  face  to  face  associations  and  ideals. 

The  only  satisfactory  group  life  is  a  form  of  organization  which  per- 
forms group  functions  through  properly  coordinated  primary  groups. 
The  school  district  seems  to  be  the  largest  geographic  unit  for  a  primary 
group. 

Rational  Rural  Organization  is  Gradually  Taking  Over  the 
Functions  of  the  Secondary  Groups  by  the  Organization  of  Prop- 
erly Coordinated  Primary  Groups.  Social  scientists  recognize  that 
the  primary  groups  are  the  most  satisfactory  because  they  do  this  job 
best.  Although  the  rural  church  is  inefficient,  yet  the  things  it  teaches 
are  thoroughly  accepted  by  the  rural  people.  When  people  function 
together  in  stable  face  to  face  groups  they  achieve  their  objectives.  The 
stimulus  of  face  to  face  association  calls  for  sacrifice  from  every  man  to 
achieve  the  ideals  of  the  group. 

There  have  been  three  recent  changes  in  Wake  County  rural  organiza- 
tion. These  are  the  formulation  of  farm  loan  associations,  credit  unions, 
and  cooperative  marketing  locals. 1 1  The  last  of  these  is  the  most  exten- 
sive, but  the  farm  loan  associations  and  credit  unions  have  succeeded  in 
spite  of  trying  circumstances. 

These  primary  groups  take  over  some  of  the  functions  of  the  secondary 
groups.  The  farm  loan  associations  and  the  credit  unions  do  the  financ- 
ing and  banking  for  farmers  who  had  failed  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
impersonal  secondary  banking  groups.  The  local  associations  of  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  cooperatives  take  over  the  warehouse  function  and 
some  of  the  merchant  group  activities.  The  locals  are  federated  into 
county  associations  and  then  into  state  associations. 

A  study  of  modern  rural  society  seems  to  show  that  the  secondary 
groups  which  are  a  recent  phenomena,  are  breaking  down.  The  imper- 

8Herrick,  Myron  T.,  "Rural  Credit,"  page  263. 

10Powell,  G.  Harold,  "Cooperation  in  Agriculture,"  page  9. 

"Refer  to  addendum  Note  3,  this  chapter. 
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sonal  groups  have  failed  to  socialize  the  people.  Tlie  impersonal  eco- 
nomic groups  have  made  economic  slaves  of  the  great  mass  of  people. 
The  impersonal  governmental  groups  have  led  to  political  pie  and  had 
government.  The  impersonal  social  groups,  such  as  commercialized 
recreation,  have  led  to  a  breakdown  of  our  social  relationships  and  the 
promulgation  of  ideals  in  the  secondary  groups  which  are  false  to  those 
developed  in  the  primary  groups.  Would  a  money-mad  time  merchant, 
a  grafting  lawyer,  a  crooked  politician,  an  over-sexualized  picture  show 
have  developed  if  the  trading,  governmental,  and  social  functions  had 
been  confined  to  properly  organized  primary  groups  ? 

History  tells  us  that  the  primary  groups  at  one  time  dominated  all  of 
group  activity.  With  the  industrial  technology  and  the  improvement 
of  means  of  communication,  some  of  the  primary  groups  failed  to  func- 
tion. Present  indications  are  that  rural  organizations  are  readjusting 
themselves  to  the  primary  groups — properly  federated  to  meet  modern 
demands. 

The  proper  form  of  rural  organization  should  aim  to  develop  the 
ideals  by-  primary  group  organization  and  take  advantage  of  the  indus- 
trial or  commercial  technology  by  federation.  That  is,  the  primary 
groups  are  sacred  because  they  are  the  most  efficient  and  social  groups 
for  cooperation,  but  they  must  be  federated  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  world- 
wide civilization. 

Conclusions : 

1.  There  are  two  aspects  of  rural  organization,  rural  primary  groups 
and  rural  secondary  groups. 

2.  The  rural  primary  group  is  represented  by  the  school,   church, 
lodge,  and  neighborhood. 

3.  The  rural  secondary  groups  represented  by  impersonal  government, 
recreational,  and  trade  institutions. 

4.  The  rural  primary  groups  are  sociological  communities  involving 
and  reflecting  the  heart-to-heart  life  of  the  people. 

5.  The  rural  primary  groups  are  not  geographic  in  nature.     An  ideal 
group  would  be  so. 

6.  The  geographic   unit   for   primary   rural   organizations   in   Wake 
County  seems  to  be  the  school  district. 

7.  Community  seems  to  be  the  name  given  to  a  composite  of  rural 
primary  groups  and  institutions. 

8.  A  neighborhood  seems  to  be  a  group  of  people  who  mingle  freely 
in  each  others7  homes. 

9.  Social  and  economic  strata  in  society  are  antagonistic  to  the  pri- 
mary groups. 

10.  An  evolution  seems  to  be  going  on  in  rural  organization.     This 
evolution   seems   to  be    (a)    the  integration   of   primary  heart-to-heart 
groups;   (fr)  the  taking  over  of  secondary  functions  by  the  integrated 
primary  groups. 
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11.  The  function  of  the  primary  groups  seems  to  be  to  satisfy  the 
definite  recognized  desires  of  the  people. 

12.  The  primary  groups  are  sacred  because  they  are  the  most  efficient 
and  social  forms  of  association. 

13.  The  primary  groups  must  be  federated  to  meet  modern  conditions. 

14.  The  primary  groups  formerly  dominated  all  society. 

15.  Some  of  the  primary  groups  broke  down  under  modern  conditions. 
Their  functions  were  taken  over  by  large  impersonal  secondary  groups. 

16.  Present  indications  are  that  rural  society  is  substituting  primary 
groups  for  secondary  groups.     Rural  people  may  some  time  satisfy  all 
desires  by  properly  organized  primary  groups,  which  are  federated  to 
meet  world  conditions. 

Summary.  A  study  of  this  nature  and  type  should  make  two  con- 
tributions. It  should  be  accepted  as  a  careful  and  detailed  sociological 
analysis  of  rural  life,  and  should  furnish  information  which  is  valuable 
for  the  use  of  all  persons,  agencies,  and  institutions  which  seek  to 'assist 
in  rural  projects  and  programs  of  all  types. 

There  is  probably  no  phase  of  social  analysis  receiving  more  attention 
and  pages  of  discussion  just  at  this  time  than  that  of  community  organi- 
zation. As  a  careful  piece  of  sociological  analysis  this  study  would  seem 
to  have  made  the  following  contributions  by  way  of  definite  findings : 

1.  The  rural  dwellers  of  Wake  County  have  naturally,  largely  uncon- 
sciously, formed  themselves  into  groups  of  various  kinds  in  order  to 
obtain  for  themselves  and  their  families  the  satisfaction  of  those  desires 
which  could  not  be  satisfied  within  the  family  organization.     These 
groups  of  rural  people  are  functional  though  not  definitely  politically  or 
geographically  located. 

2.  Those  desires  which  are  largely  social,  almost  subjective  by  nature, 
have  built  up  for  their  use  face-to-face,  heart-to-heart,  neighborhood 
groups,  such  as  school,  church,  lodge,  and  visiting  groups.     These  groups 
have  quite  definite  personalities,  but  like  all  personalities  they  are  not 
definitely  visualized  by  the  groups  themselves.     Those  which  are  more 
purely  economic  in  nature  have  built  up  or  come  to  use  large,  imper- 
sonal, more  or  less  mechanical  groupings,  such  as  bank,  time-merchant, 
and  warehouse  groups.     Individuals  are  conscious  of  the  factors  which 
integrate  them  into  the  groups,  but  are  only  semiconscious  of  the  groups 
themselves. 

3.  The  impersonal,  economic,  and  geographic  grouping  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  has  gone  further  because  of  the  cash  crop  system  of  farm- 
ing, does  not  seem  to  have  so  thoroughly  disintegrated  or  broken  down 
the  older  neighborhood  grouping  as  in  the  north  and  west  sections  of  the 
United  States.     Without  question,  the  social  and  economic  factors  play 
a  much  larger  part  in  forming  the  social  groups  than  does  geography. 

4.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  social  stratification  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation, of  Wake  County — white  and  negro,  landowner  and  land  tenant — 
and  the  coming  of  the  new  forms  of  rural  organization,  which  use  local 
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neighborhood  units  as  the  basis  for  county,  state,  or  national  organiza- 
tion, will  keep  the  local  neighborhood  groups  intact  rather  than  break 
them  down.  The  influence  of  the  trade  areas  will  probably  largely  be 
counteracted  by  these  social  factors. 

5.  A  large  number  of  agencies  seek  to  affect  the  lives  of  rural  people. 
The  most  important  in  Wake  County  are: 

(1)  Farm  demonstration  agents. 

(2)  Home  demonstration  agents. 

(3)  Extension  workers  of  other  kinds. 

(4)  County  health  officers. 

(5)  Red  Cross  agencies. 

(6)  Cooperative  marketing  and  credit  associations. 

In  light  of  the  facts  found  in  this  survey,  it  seems  that  these  agencies 
can  work  best  through  the  primary  groups.  In  most  cases  the  school 
district  seems  to  be  the  geographic  area  for  the  organization  of  the 
primary  groups.  Organization  of  effective  groups,  the  size  of  the  trade 
area,  is  impossible  at  the  present  status  of  Wake  County  rural  civiliza- 
tion. Any  agency  which  follows  this  plan  will  find  its  work  accelerated. 
Any  agency  which  seeks  to  do  otherwise  will  find  its  work  impeded. 
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